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HERBERT C. STACHER 
The Author 
With his 1929 Underwood typewriter on which this history of Crownpoint was written 


as he neared his 85th birthday, having been born on July 29th, 1901. 


CORRECTION 


' Regarding the picture and scrap book, | was misinformed by an employee 
he Indian School. He retired and is no longer living there. 


On my recent trip to Crownpoint on March 26, 1986, | saw my father's 
ture hanging on the wall in the Eastern Navajo Sub-Agency office building. 
Showed no damage. | was informed that the scrap book of my father’s 
‘ginal pictures was being kept in a locked safe. 


Herbert C. Stacher 


\ nerb bidtackev 


SAMUEL FRANKLIN STACHER 


He was born near Congress, Ohio on September 17, 1875, and died in Albuquerque, 


New. Mexico on August 28, 1952 at age 77. He had been retired for 12 years, being forc- 
ed to retire from Government civil service at the mandatory age of 65. He had devoted 


his life to the betterment of the Indians in Oklahoma, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico. 


After being appointed Superintendent in charge of all Navajo Indians living outside 


of the established reservation in 1909, he established his headquarters at Pueblo Bonito 


in Chaco Canyon, then moved to Crownpoint in 1910 which he had selected for his new 
agency and boarding school, as it was only twenty-five miles from the railroad. 


This picture was taken by Tom Mullarky in 1934. 
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On January 18, 1909 the Secretary of the Interior established a position of Superinten- 
dent to have charge of all Navajo Indians living outside the established reservation, 
and on January 29, 1909 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs selected my father, S.F. 
Stacher to fill the new position after he secured approval from the Civil Service Com- 
mission. At that time, my father was the Government agent in charge of the Ute Moun- 


tain Indians in southwestern Colorado. 


My father was put under bond and issued a Government check book and instructed 
to select a location and build an agency and a school for Navajo Indian children. When 
Richard Wetherill, who owned a trading store and post office near the Big Pueblo Bonito 
ruin in Chaco Canyon, learned of my father’s appointment, he offered to rent the Hyde 
Hotel building which he owned there and was vacant at the time. My father accepted 
the offer and we moved there the latter part of March 1909. My father officially took 
charge on April 1, 1909, with the title of Superintendent and Special Disbursing Agent. 
My father employed a young Navajo man, who had been to school, to be his interpreter. 
They traveled together with a team of horses hitched to a spring wagon loaded with their 
bed rolls, grub, cooking utensils, also a bale of hay and a sack of oats for the horses. 
They visited in hogans scattered all over his territory getting acquainted with the Indians 


and letting them know that he was their new agent sent to help them. 


The Indians named my father ‘‘Natoni Yazze’’ meaning ‘‘Chief that is short’’. Dad was 
only five feet and six inches tall, while Peter Parquet, the Superintendent in charge of 
the southern part of the established reservation with his agency and boarding school 
located at Fort Defiance, was tall, being six feet and four inches, whom the Indians call- 


ed ‘‘Natoni Nez’’ meaning ‘‘Chief that is tall’. 


Since all equipment and supplies needed for the new agency and school would be 


shipped by train to the railroad station in Thoreau, and hauled in horse-drawn wagons 


from Thoreau to Chaco Canyon, my father decided to select another location not too 
far from the railroad. After riding horseback for several days, he selected a place only 
twenty-five miles from Thoreau. It was surrounded on three sides by mesas with rock 
crowns and points. He named the place “‘CROWNPOINT”’. His domain extended from 
the San Juan river on the north to below Ramah on the south, and from below Holbrook 
on the west to Canoncito on the east. Even after moving to the new Crownpoint location, 
the name of the agency and school remained ‘‘PUEBLO BONITO” in the records and 
files of the offices of Indian Affairs in Washington, D.C. On December 18, 1926, at my 
father’s request, the name was Officially changed from Pueblo Bonito Agency and School 


to Eastern Navajo Agency and School. 


We lived in tents and hauled our water in a galvanized tank in the bed of a horse- 
drawn wagon from McGilivery sheep ranch five miles north, until box-car type temporary 
buildings were constructed and a water well drilled. In 1911 bricks were made from adobe 
mud, sun dried and burned red in a kiln. Construction of the first permanent brick buildings 
were started in 1911 and completed in 1912. After spending the winter of 1911-1912 in 
a three-room stone house, our family moved into the new five-room brick residence built 
for the superintendent. It was our first modern home with a bath room, inside plumbing 
and running water with tank attached to the cook stove to heat hot water. It had our first 
electric lights which were provided by a steam operated generator in the power house. 
Electricity was turned on at sunset and shut off at ten p.m., after the lights were winked 
at 9:45 p.m. to give everyone fifteen minutes to get in bed before the electric lights went 


out. Kerosene lamps had to be lit by those staying up longer than ten p.m. 


One time, several white men came to Crownpoint in an automobile. A group of Navajo 
men gathered around the vehicle, looked it over but did not know what to call it. Having 
no muffler, the four cylinder motor made a chitty chitty sound when the chauffur turned 


the crank in front which started the motor turning over. After some discussion one man 


finally said “Chitty”. That name spread all over Navajoland and even today a Car is call- 


ed a chitty. 


Gasoline and kerosene were clear and looked like water but they had different odors. 
When the Indians saw a man pour the smelly gasoline into the tank under the cushion 
of the front seat they named it “‘Chitty-be-toh,”’ meaning ‘‘water for the Chitty’, and to- 


day that is the Navajo name for gasoline, even though it has changed color. 


In those days the only transportation was with horses and various sized vehicles known 
as buggies, buckboards and wagons. The first automobile, a Model T, five passenger 
Ford touring car was purchased in 1912. It did not have enough power to get up the 
wagon trail in Satan’s Pass on the way to Thoreau without being pushed by the 
passengers. On any trip it was necessary to carry extra gasoline, water, oil, hand pump 
and a patching kit. The smooth rubber tires having no tread or cord were easily punc- 


tured letting the air out of the inner tubes. 


Everything for the new place was shipped by train to the railway station at Thoreau 


and hauled from there by horse drawn wagons to Crownpoint. 


The first dormitory (number one) was completed in 1912 when a water well was drilled 
and a pump installed to pull the water from the deep well and push it up into the tank 
on a high tower to make gravity pressure. Twenty Navajo boys were enrolled in September 
of 1912. After having their long hair cut, they were then bathed and fitted with new clothes 
and uniforms. This was before the four-room brick school house was finished, so their 
schooling began in one of the frame buildings with Mrs. Rose Robinson, the wife of an 
agency clerk Fred Robinson, as the first teacher. It was impossible to pronounce and 


spell the boy’s Navajo names, so each boy was given one name, such as “JOE”, “JOHN”; 


“BILLY’’, etc., which they learned to pronounce and spell. During the following years, 
five more dormitories were built and equipped, thus making three on the west side of 
the campus for boys and three on the east side for girls. They were called homes and 
were self contained, having their own kitchen and dining room in addition to the large 
sleeping room; wash room with showers, toilets and wash basins; sitting room and rooms 
for the matron, her assistant and their private bath room. The students helped with the 
housekeeping, cleaning, cooking, washing of dishes and clothes. Later, a central kitchen 
and dining room was constructed, and the dormitory building enlarged to accomodate 
more students. The four-room school house was replaced with a two-story building with 


eight class rooms and a large auditorium. 


The boys and girls were kept separate and not allowed to mix. They had their own 
play grounds in back of their dormitories. The girls were marched to their class rooms on 
the east side of the school building while the boys marched to their class rooms on the 
west side. The entrance’ hallway through the center of the building continued on into 
the center isle in the auditorium where the girls were seated on the east side and the 


boys on the west side. 


In 1914, an educated Navajo man named Jake C. Morgan was employed as boys 
disciplinarian and director of the band that had been organized by the agency clerk Fred 
Robinson. Mr. Morgan had been educated at a school in Hampton Roads, Virginia, where 
he learned music and played the solo cornet in the school band. He taught me to play 
the cornet and | became the first pale face member of the band. We practiced many 
hours each week and became well known and in demand for concerts and tours. Besides 
giving concerts at the other schools and county fairs, we marched and played at the 


New Mexico State Fairs in Albuquerque. 


For many years | was the only white boy at Crownpoint. | played with the Indian school 
boys. They taught me their native Navajo language and | helped them with their English. 
Some years later a widow woman with a son younger than | was, came to work as a 


clerk in the agency office. Her boy’s name was Roderick Carl. We became good friends 


and played together for several years. 


One of my father’s big problems was getting title for the Navajo Indians to the land 
on which they were living. White stockmen were leasing public domain land to graze 
their cattle. They wanted the Indians pushed back onto the established reservation so 
they could have more grazing land. The stockmen were successful with their influence 


with political connections to have the Government stop making allotments to the Indians. 


With no more allotments being made, my father was able to file for 640 acre stockrais- 
ing homesteads through the U.S. Land office in Santa Fe, until he was ordered to stop. 
After conducting a drive for money to pay their expenses, my father took a group of Navajo 
Indian leaders to Washington D.C. to plead their case. About this time, some whitemen 
who had filed on land brought cattle and took possession of some hogans, corrals and 
reservoirs. They forced the Indians to leave with their sheep. They had the law on their 


Side as one of the cattlemen was Sheriff of McKinley County. Dad was desperate. 


Upon arrival in Washington, D.C., the delegation was escorted to the White House 
where a photographer took their picture with the White House in the background. The 
Indians stayed at the Indian Service office while the Commissioner of Indian Affairs took 
my father to see the Secretary of the Interior. Upon arrival, they were kept waiting for 
several hours because the Secretary was in conference with a group of stockmen from 
New Mexico wanting to graze their cattle on more Government land. When the group 
finally came out, the Commissioner took Dad into the private office and introduced him 


to Albert B. Fall, who said, “So you are the Indian Lover that is making all that trouble 


for the white stockmen who need more land to graze their cattle.’’ Mr. Fall owned a cat- 
tle ranch in New Mexico and was a member of the New Mexico Cattlemens Association 
along with the other stockmen who had just left. He was serving as senator from New 
Mexico when the President appointed him to be Secretary of Interior. He refused to look 
at the maps and papers Dad had brought with him to support his case. There was nothing 


more Dad could do but bring his delegation back home. 


Effective on June 30, 1935 the various agencies in Navajoland were abolished and 
all administration was centralized in a new agency for all the Navajo Indians at Window 
Rock, Arizona. The schools continued operating at their original locations. My father was 
transferred to the land division as Assistant Land Field Agent effective July 1, 1935 with 
headquaters in the federal building in Albuquerque, New Mexico, under Land Agent, Mark 
Radcliff. Dad’s salary was reduced to that of the assigned position. He was very unhappy 
so Commissioner John Collier assured him of reinstatement as a Superintendent 
whenever a vacancy occured. After two years doing field work in Arizona, Utah and New 
Mexico, he was notified to make bond and take charge of the Consolidated Ute Agency 
at Ignacio, Colorado to replace the retiring Superintendent. My father reported on October 
1, 1937 and remained there three years until he became age 65, the mandatory retirement 
age. He and my mother moved back to the home they had bought in Albuquerque which 
had been rented out while they lived in Ignacio. They enjoyed twelve years of retirement 
and did much traveling. My father died of a heart attack at age 77 on August 28, 1952. 


My mother died two years later at age 70 on November 16, 1954. 


My father was instrumental in getting pensions for the surviving old scouts who had 
served in the U.S. Army at Fort Wingate in the war against the Apaches. Many had died 
but had surviving widows who were included. Some had found their discharge papers 
but many had lost them. After much work, service of the old scouts was found and the 


individuals were identified from Army records. An act of Congress authorized the pen- 


ar 


sions to be from $20.00 to $50.00 a month with back pay for the several years it took 
to get this accomplished. Dad was made responsible for making identification and fur- 
nishing the necessary proof and make application in each case. Dad sent his policemen 


out to find and bring in the widows of the old scouts that had died so he could make 


application for their pensions. 


In several cases two or three women came and said they had been married to a par- 
ticular scout. The law provided for only one widow to receive the pension. Since it was 
common practice in the early days for Navajo men to have more than one wife, Dad had 
to decide which widow was to get the pension. In each case Dad selected the oldest 
widow because it was more likely that she was the wife at the time the man was a scout. 
The pension checks were sent to my father for distribution. Since the old scouts and 
the widows lived in scattered locations Dad mailed the checks to their nearest trading 
post. Most traders were honest but some were not. They would witness the Indian’s right 


thumb print on the back of the check and require them to take the amount in trade at 
greatly inflated prices. 


| was living and working at a coal mine south of Gallup, so Dad sent a group of pen- 
sion checks to me for the Indians living in this area. Younger Indians would bring their 
great grandfather or great grandmother to my place in their wagons. | kept a petty cash 
fund on hand and would take each check and ink pad out to the wagon and get the right 
thumb print on the back of the check and | would witness and give the old Indian the 


amount of the check in cash. | would then cash the checks at the bank to replenish my 
petty cash fund. 


One time an Indian came without his great grandmother. He said she was too sick to 
travel and asked if | would give him the check and ink pad, he would get her right thumb 


Print. He would then bring it back to me for the cash to take to his great grandmother. 
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The next month he did the same and after the third month the thumb print appeared 
to be unnatural. He assured me that her hands were drying up from old age so | con- 
tinued to sign my name as a witness. A government investigator discovered that this 
widow had died three months ago, and that her decendent had cut off her right thumb 
and was using it to make imprints on her checks so he could get the money. | could 
have gotten in serous trouble as | had signed my name as witness on the Government 
checks. The Indian was required to pay back the money he had gotten and | requested 
my father not to send me anymore pension checks. It was a big relief to me when no 


more Government checks came for me to handle. 


Indians that were in the habit of going to my father for help with their problems before 
he left Crownpoint learned, where | was, so they began coming to me and | would help 
them all | could by making phone calls, writing letters, etc. Some said they were strand- 
ed and needed loans of money. | did not want to get into the loan business, so | would 


give them a few dollars each time as a gift. 


With the Eastern Navajo Agency abolished and my father moved out, the school Prin- 
cipal moved into the residence of the former agency Superintendent and took over the 
former agency office for himself. When Indians came to that office for help with their 
problems as they were in a habit of doing, the school Principal would have nothing to 
do with them. He told them to get out, that this was now the school office. He said for 
them to take their troubles to the central agency in Window Rock. One Indian who did 
go to Window Rock stopped in Gallup to see me on his return. He said he went to many 
offices at Window Rock but no one showed any interest in helping him, so he gave up 


and was returning home. 


Some time later a man with a new title called ‘‘Area Director’’ came to Gallup where 


he rented a vacant room in the old McKinley County Court House, furnished it and 


employed a lady to be his secretary. In time, he built up an organization with so many 
employees that he rented a large brick building that had been occupied by Montgomery 
Ward and Company before they closed the store and moved out. In a very short time 
they had people sitting at desks inside the display windows, all over the main floor, in 
the basement, on the mezzanine, and in the second story rooms. It got so crowded that 
the Area Director persuaded a group of business men to put up a big building which the 
Bureau rented. (This building is now owned by Mathews Furniture at 720 East Coal 
Avenue.) Soon after that a Navajo man came to see me. He said he had learned that 
the people in that big building were supposed to help the Indians, so he went in and 


was told to get out as he had no business there. It was an area office. 


In my father’s day he would spend considerable time in the field visiting in hogans 
and organizing chapters. During summer vacations | would go with him and sometimes 


when visiting a hogan near meal time we were invited to have mutton stew with the family. 


My father was directly under the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington D.C. 
He and the Commissioner would write letters back and forth to each other. But now, with 
the tremendous build up of many layers of authority, with supervisors over the working 
Paper pushers, and supervisors over Supervisors, making abig bureaucracy known as the 
BIA (Bureau of Indian Affairs). Money appropriated by Congress for Indians is used up 
by the BIA for their own benefit to pay Salaries, supplies, expenses, promotions, retire- 


ment benefits, etc. The Indian in the hogan gets little or none of the money Congress 
intended for his benefit. 


Sin jo Tri 
ce the Navajo Tribe has their own Governmental organization, there is really n© 


actual it j i 
need for the BIA as it is now a duplication of supervision so it should be abolished. 
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This big bureaucracy called BIA kept growing with layer on top of layer of supervision. 
To stop Indians from coming to the central agency office in Window Rock, the abolished 
agencies were re-established as sub-agencies with newly appointed Superintendents 


in charge. 
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The position of superintendent of Indian school .” 


at Pueblo Buenito, in Chaco Oanyon of San Juan County, New 
Mexico, is hereby established at a Balary of $1200 per annunj 
payable from "Indian School Support, 1909." 


As recommended by Special Officer A. G. Pollock, the 
superintendent of the Pueblo Puenito School shall have 
Jurisdiction over all of the Navajo Indians allotted or 


living on publio lands in New Mexico, east of the original 


Navajo Reservation; also those on the Eastern Navajo extension 


established by Exeoutive Order of November 9, 1907, and amended 
by Exeoutive Order of January £8, 1908, No. 744. 


This authority 1s effective on the qualification of the 
superintendent of the 8ohool,. 


Very respectfully, 


TFU-16 Assistant Secretary. 


a 
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Letter dated January 18, 1909 from the office of the Secretary of the Interior that 


established the position of Superintendent and Special Disbursing Officer to take charge 


of alll Navajo Indians living outside the established reservation. 
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ACOER I POY TO THE PELROWINGT 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Eduoation OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Auth. 4545/09 
WAM WASHINGTON. 


v 


Subjeots Appointment of supt. 


~*~, 


Olli 


Mr. Samuel F. Stacher, 


Teacher, Navajo Springe Day School, 
Cortez, Colorado. 


eRe 


TOT ef 


Sirs 


a, 


You are hereby transferred from the position of teacher 
at the Navajo Springs School, Colorado, at a salary of $720 
per annum, and appointed superintendent of Indian school at 
Pueblo Buenito, in Ohaco Canyon of San Juan County, New Mexico, 
at a salary of $1200 per annum. 

All the duties of U. S. Indian agent relating to the 
Navajo Indians allotted or living on publio lands in New 
Mexico, east of the original Navajo Reservation, and those 
on the Eastern Navajo estension established by Executive Order 
of November 9, 1907, and amended by Exeoutive Order of January 
28, 1908, No. 744, are hereby devolved on you 48 superintendent 
of the Pueblo Buenito School. 

You are hereby designated a special disbursing agent and 
you will be required to give bond and security in the sum of 
$10,000 for the faithful performance of your duties. 

Instruotions will be given you in another letter con- 


cerning the preparation of your bond and receipting for the 


property. 
Very respectfully, 5 ee 
Aoting Commissioner. 
APPROVED: 


Jan. 40,1909. 


"See tee 


Assistant Seoretary. 


Letter from Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs appointing my father Samuel Franklin 
Stacher to be the first Superintendent to take charge of all Navajo Indians living outside 


the established reservation. 
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Route taken by the Stacher family moving in two horse-drawn wagons from Navajo 


Springs, Colorado to Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, then to Crownpoint, New Mexico. 
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FIRST SETTLEMENTS AT CROWNPOINT, NEW MEXICO 


en ie 


Temporary tent settlement, April - June, 1910 


#1-Mr. & Mrs. W.B. Seifert, engineer O HORSE 
# 2 - Retired Army Major Holcomb, stockman | CORRAL 


#4 -B.P. Six, agency clerk 
#5 & 6 - Superintendent Samuel Franklin Stacher, wife & 4 children 


Mrs. Seifert in tent # 1 cooked and served meals 
to all except the Stacher family. . 
| 2-ROOM 


#3 - Dr. Bennett, medical doctor 
\ if 


Water was hauled from the McGilvery sheep RESIDENCE = 


ranch 5 miles north until a water well was drilled. FOR SUPT. & [ 
H 
— = PARTLY OUTSIDE 
The wooden framed box-car type buildings were TOILET 
occupied in the winter of 1910-1911. 
There was nothing there to start with. Supt. 
Stacher was issued a Government check book 
and ordered to select a site, buy the necessary = Seer ee noe 
materials and pay for labor to build and equip 
an.agency and boarding school for Navajo - CLERK'S OUTSIDE 
Indian children. aes BEDROOM TOILET 
He planned the layout of the campus and ieera) ~ DOCTOR*s Le 
permanent buildings, made contacts for drilling mee 6 BEDROOM A 
a water well, constructing a steel tower. } STOCKMAN 'S 
BEDROOM 
GUEST 
BEDROOM 
Proposed 
site for 
drilling the 
first water 2-ROOM 
well. Mrs. Seifert continued to cook and serve RESIDENCE OUTSIDE 
meals to all for a very small charge. FOR ENGINEER TOILET 


CH 
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WATER TOWER @) SOUTH 


AUDITORIUM 4-ROOM 
SCHOOL HOUSE 


[| POWER HOUSE 


STONE WALL 
GIRLS — J 
CAMPUS 
oe TREES, | DORM 
12 GRASS #2 
|| AND 
GIRLS FLOWERS BOYS 
DORM " DORM 
#3 #3 
GIRLS SEWING ROOM i - EMPLATEES 
AND HOSPITAL CLUB 
STOCKMANS ( ee ee 
RESIDENCE |  FLAGPOLE, RESIDENCE 
_ CHIEF CLERKS | °o 
RESIDENCE | |} TREES, Yj poctors 
ICE HOUSE GRASS RESIDENCE 
commissary [| By) FLOWERS | fy] SuPERINTENDENTS 
Ee J RESIDENCE 
OFFICE |- i 
ws <— ele oo 
FENCE GATE 


— ROAD TO THOREAU 


Pueblo Bonito Indian Agency and School 


Planned, surveyed and platted by Superintendent Samuel Franklin 
Stacher in 1911 after he had selected the site in 1910, while having his 
temporary headquarters at Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon where a post 
office called Putnam was located. 


The Stacher family lived in 2 tents in 1910, a 2-room frame box-car type 
dwelling in the winter of 1910-1911, the 3-room stone house in 1911-1912 
which became the police house. They then moved into the 5-room brick 
residence in 1912 where they lived until a new residence was built in 1932. 
The agency was abolished in 1935 but the school continued in operation. 
Agency records were transferred to the new central agency at Window 


Rock, Arizona. 


TRADING POST 
STORE, 

POST 

OFFICE 
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CORRAL 


BARN 


3-ROOM 
POLICE 
HOUSE 


: t Samuel 
A meeting of Navajo Indians in 1910 with their newly appointed Superintenden 


‘ial e location 
Franklin Stacher in front of his temporary agency headquarters building at th 


: ‘ just back of 
he had selected and named Crownpoint. He is in the center of the picture jus 
the squaw in a blanket. 
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The first water tank and tower erected in 1911 at the Crownpoint agency and Indian 
School. The large building at the left was the first boys dormitory. The three buildings 
in the distance on the right are residences for the property clerk, doctor and 


superintendent. 
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Sleigh Ride near Satan’s Pass in 1913 


. " in a wagon 
A winter outing on a return trip to Crownpoint with two teams of horses pulling 


t Samuel 
with snow skis replacing the wheels. This picture was taken by Superintenden 
Franklin Stacher. 
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ea 


Navajo Indian school boys on the front porch of boys domitory # 1 of the Pueblo Bonito 


boarding school at Crownpoint, New Mexico. 


Ladies on the porch from the left - Mrs. Jake C. Morgan, matron; Miss Davis and Mrs. 
Robertson, teachers. Jake C. Morgan, the disciplinarian, is standing at the right front. 
He was a Navajo Indian, well educated in a church operated school in Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. Besides being very strict with the boys, he was a gifted musician and master 
of the solo B-flat cornet. He took over the school band that had been organized by Mr. 


Robertson, the agency clerk and husband of the first school teacher. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morgan were both Navajo Indians, but never spoke a word of Navajo 


to anyone or to each other at home. They had three boys that were taught English as 


their first language. 
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. ight were 
The first school house at Crownpoint built in 1912. Two class rooms on the right 


for the girls and two class rooms on the left of the center hall were for the boys. 


"i 1 j ies, 
Navajo Indian school Qirls lined up on their play grounds in the rear of their dormitor! 


ent 
all dressed up alike in blue shirts and white blouses made for them by the governm 
employees. Picture taken in 1915, 
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Student Body of the Crownpoint Indian School in 1915 


Boys on the left, band in the center and girls on the right. The boys and girls were 
kept separate and not permitted to mix. The boys lived in their dormitories on the west 
side of the campus and the girls lived in their dormitories on the east side. They had 
separate playgrounds, separate class rooms and were seated on opposite sides of the 


center isle in the auditorium. 
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Famous Indian School band at Crownpoint in 1915 under the direction of Jake C. 
Morgan, standing at the right of the picture holding his cornet behind Herbert C. Stacher, 
Seated, holding his cornet. Mr. Kepple, the agency chief, is seated at the left holding 
his clairnet with his left arm. All others were Navajo school boys. Ervin Morgan, son the 
the director is at the right of the bass drum. The name ‘‘Pueblo Bonito” for the agency 


and school continued to be used even after it was moved to Crownpoint from Pueblo 
Bonito. 
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Indian School Band at Crownpoint in 1916 
All members were Navajo Indians except for Herbert C. Stacher, son of Superinten- 
dent Samuel Franklin Stacher, founder of Crownpoint. He is seated at the right end. The 
Director, Jake C. Morgan is standing in the center directly behind the drums. The name 
of the band had been changed from Pueblo Bonito to Navajo Indian Band. Little Wilbur 


Morgan, son of the Director, is standing in front at the left of the drums. 


Herbert C. Stacher 
Was the only pale-face in the band. 


He played solo cornet. 
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Enlarged school house with two stories, eight class rooms and a larger auditorium 
in the rear was built in 1918, on the same location of the first one story, four class room 
School house, at Crownpoint, New Mexico. Note the same “PUEBLO BONITO” over 
the entrance. When Superintendent S.F. Stacher was authorized to select a place and 
establish an agency and school for all Navajo Indians living outside the established reser 
vation, he first located at Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, sixty-five miles north of the railroad 
Station at Thoreau. This name was entered into the official records of the Indian Service 
Office in Washington, D.C.., so it continued to be used after Superintendent S.F. Stacher 
selected a new place only twenty-five miles from the railroad, from which all equipment 
and supplies were hauled in horse-drawn wagons. The first elevated water tank can be 


Seen in the left background. Later another similar tank was errected to increase the storage 


of fresh water after a second water well was drilled. 
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Navajo Indian school boys in their class room of the Pueblo Bonito boarding school 


at Crownpoint in 1913, showing some of their accomplishments on the black board, while 


others are studying their text books. 
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Navajo Indian school girls learning to use sewing machines, making dresses at the 
Pueblo Bonito boarding school in 1914. 
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The 1912 Model T Ford touring car at the bottom of Satan’s Pass, returing from a trip 
\ to the railroad station at Thoreau. It was headed for Crownpoint with Superintendent S.F. 


| Stacher at the wheel. This car replaced the horse and buggy transportation at Crown- 


point, New Mexico. 
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Supt. S.F. Stacher at the steering wheel of his trusty Model T Ford touring car, built 
and purchased in 1912. He made many trips over his vast domain, contacting the Nava- 
jo Indians he had charge of. He would visit with them in their hogans to learn first hand 
of their problems and inform them about his efforts to help them and encourage them 
to send their children to the new school being built in Crownpoint. Supt. Stacher would 
be gone for days, so he took a bed roll, grub and cooking utensils in the back seat. 
On this particular trip, he was accompained by the Rev. D. Muyskens, missionary of the 
Christian Reform Church stationed in Crownpoint. In this picture, Supt. Stacher has his 
left hand on the rubber bulb which when squeezed would honk the car horn shown just 
below the side lamp. A canteen containing drinking water is hung on the side lamp. Two 
spare tires are fastened on the left side of the car above the prest-O-lite gas cylinder 
attached to the left running board. This cylinder was connected to the headlights by 
rubber tubes. Two persons were required to light the head-lights. One to open the front 


glass covers, strike a match and hold it inside while the other person turned the valve 
on the gas cylinder. 


The tires, made of rubber, had no treads or cords and were easily punctured, even 
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though they contained rubber inner tubes to hold the air. Striking a rock or rough place 
in the dirt roads would cause a blow-out. Top speed did not exceed 20 miles per hour 
and travel averaged about 10 miles per hour. To repair a blown out tire required jacking 
up the wheel, removing the tire, pulling the inner tube out, patching the hole and putting 
it into another tire or the old one after inserting a boot inside over the damaged place, 


replacing the tire on the wheel and pumping it up with a hand pump until the tire felt hard. 


These early cars were not equipped with heaters or self starters. There were two levers 
just below the steering wheel. One to increase the spark and the other to control the 
amount of gasoline flowing by gravity from the gasoline tank located under the front seat 
to the carburetor. The car motor was started by turning the crank in front, below the raditor. 
There were three floor pedals; one for low gear, one was a break on the rear wheels 
to stop, and the other for backing the car. A hand level held the motor in neutral. When 
it was released, this lever would put the car in drive. Three cans were fastened to the 


running board on the other side containing water, oil and gasoline. 
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The five room residence with full basement built in 1912 for the Superintendent. It was 


the first modern home his family had ever lived in having a bathroom, indoor plumbing, 


hot and cold running water and electric lights. 
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THE STACHER FAMILY 


Seated on the steps of the front porch of the Superintendent’s residence at Crownpoint 


in 1916. Left to right: daughter, Beulah, age 13 
Superintendent Samuel Franklin Stacher, age 41 
daughter, lola, age 8 
wife, Flossie, age 31 
daughter, Bonita, age 11 
son, Herbert, age 15 
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EFFICIENCY REPORT. 


Name of omployce ......22MUCL Fy Stee nn aeennsnenness 


Namo of school. Pueblo... Bonita ,y...Ny---Mg----------- Dato ..Januory 28, 1916... 


Nativo ability .GOQGM,.. DUMB eens Position... Superintendent 
Acquired ability Bxcgllent. Salary .£1600...... 


Initiative EXCOLLOM Ge cseccsesenees ig cicnininianicanctnsicnsninionsinisitinn 
Openness to suggestion Exce.llent............. Sap RR cvs secnoncniscemnisactincdeddemunsnaeienseaicae 
Adaptability... Bxcedlent... ee ING icvcavononmnscesnarsunoncoentnsadiasshnesitiie RISSDESDG 
Habits as to— Wente itt GOP vi0d,......nnceneianssiseastanancomunn: 
Appearance ...Good.,...p1us................-- Married or singlo... Married... ' 
Courtesy to others ...Ux.cellent........... Physical condition Excellent. 

Manners and speoch..Excellent Muzical ability : 
Kindness to pupils Exvellent............- GCI, acca tekst ciarccencaaussntsieacecus ve vinesannenion 
Industry... Excellent... Reet HR GER sacascecscosav ee cemcercconenrenconeneanannnnel 
Loyalty Exco dle rte... eseeeceesneee Interest in work .Bxcellent..............--.-- 

General efficiency BEXCe@ Lent... 

COMMENT. 


Under Mr. St@cher the work at Pueblo Bonito has grown from 
nothing to very considerable proportions, While there is nothing 
sensational about either the school or agency work,there is sub- 
stantial achievement, It is my judgment that Mr, Stacher is better 


fitted for agency than for school work, nevertheless the school 


has been well managed, 


Supervigfr, 


LAMA for at Te of 
( 


Efficiency Report of Superintendent Samuel Franklin Stacher made January 28, 191 6 
by Supervisor Sam Young. 
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\. 


The Navajo Indian Agency and boarding school at Crownpoint in 1920, showing the 


two water tanks and towers and the completed campus with all the buildings required 


to house and operate the plant. 
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Navajo workmen constructing the laundry building in 1913 at Crownpoint, New Mex- 


ico. Rocks were hauled by wagon from the nearby mesas, cut to size and placed in the 
outer walls where they were cemented together. 


This picture was taken by Superintendent Samuel Franklin Stacher. 
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The Hotel at Thoreau, New Mexico in the early days was a popular place for travelers 


to stop for meals and bed for the night while traveling to and from the newly established 


agency and boarding school at Crownpoint. 
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Superintendent S.F. Stacher seated in the center of the first row with old Navajo In- 


dians who had served as scouts for the U.S. Army stationed at Fort Wingate in the cam- 
paign against the Apache Indians. Superintendent Stacher was successful in getting 
Government pensions for these scouts and for widows of those who had died. This pic- 


ture was taken in 1920, at Crownpoint, New Mexico. 
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One time a Navajo man came to me and said they wanted to dedicate the new Dalton 
Pass Chapter house in honor of my father who orgainized the chapters and furnished 
materials for the Indians to use in building the chapter houses. He wanted to know if 
| had a picture of my father as they wanted a large framed picture of him to hang in 
the chapter house. | told him Mullarky Studio in Gallup had a negative of a picture that 
was taken just before the Eastern Navajo Agency was abolished and my father was 
transferred to the land department. The.chapter had a large framed picture made of my 
father at their own expense, and invited me to take part in the dedication by unveiling 
the picture on Saturday, November 2, 1963. | took a Navajo man with me to the new 
chapter house. He was one of the first boys enrolled in the new Indian Boarding School 
at Crownpoint. This was a Saturday when BIA employees have the day off. A Govern- 
ment car arrived from Window Rock with four BIA Department heads who had-been 
ordered by their boss, the General Superintendent of the Central Agency, to come and 
participate in the dedication. These BIA Officials appeared to be unhappy for being forc- 
ed to do something on their day off. They sat upon the stage, stared at the ceiling and 
each in turn made short speeches about how important their respective departments were. 
Since they had taken charge, | sat down in a rear seat. A young Navajo lady came and 
Sat beside me and asked, ‘‘Are you Herbert Stacher?”’ | said, “Yes.” Then she said, 
“We were expecting a younger man.” | replied, ‘‘I was young once.” She said she was 
the chapter secretary and | was to participate in their dedication after the BIA finished 
with theirs. There was no applause when the BIA officials declared the dedication clos- 
ed and started to leave. They declined an invitation to stay for the refreshments that 
had been prepared, and left. The Navajo Tribal band packed up, boarded their bus and 
left also. When some of the audience got up from their seats, a chapter official mounted 
the stage and requested them to sit down as they were going to have their own dedica- 


tion. | was invited to the stage and after a short speech, | unveiled the big framed picture 
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of my father. Those present applauded loudly. | stayed and ate with them. Many old timers 
came and shook my hand, saying my father was the best friend the Navajo people ever 
had. The BIA officials were not friendly and did not want to be sociable. | had my camera 
with me and took many pictures of the chapter house and the chapter officials. Sometime 
later | made another trip to the chapter house when they were having a meeting. | 
presented them with an album of the pictures | had taken. They thanked me sincerely, 


calling me by my Navajo name: ‘“‘Natoni Yazze Begay”’ (son of the cheif that is short). 


Martin Felix Napa, born in 1908 near Smith Lake was one of the first Navajo boys enroll- 
ed in September 1912 at the new Crownpoint Boarding School under Superintendent 


Samuel Franklin Stacher. 
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The new Dalton Pass Chapter House Dedicated 


on Saturday, November 2, 1963. 
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Herbert C. Stacher with the picture of his father, Superintendent Samuel Franklin 
Stacher who originated chapters in Navajoland, at the dedication of the new Dalton Pass 


Chapter House on Saturday, November 2, 1963. 
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| was invited to the dedication of the new Crownpoint Sub-Agency Office Building which 
was held on the afternoon of Sunday, June 21st, 1964, under the direction of Glenn R. 
Landbloom, the General Superintendent from Window Rock. Kent Fitzgerald was the 
Sub-Agency Superintendent. The Navajo Tribal band was there and there were many 
speechs from an outside platform that had been built for the occasion. It faced rows 
of folding chairs for the audience. After | was called upon for a few remarks, | unveiled 
an enlarged framed picture of my father, who was the founder of Crownpoint and the 
first Superintendent and special disbursing officer. | also presented the Superintendent 
with a large scrapbook containing many of my father’s original pictures he had taken 
of the place, to be kept in their archives. Some year’s later | was at Crownpoint and ask- 
ed what happened to my father’s picture, and was told it had fallen from the a wall hanger. 


The glass and frame were broken. | then asked about the scrap book and no one knew 


what had happened to it. 
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UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CROWNPOINT SUB-AGENCY 
CROWNPOINT, NEW MEXICO 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Saturday, June 20, 1964 


Office Build ing 
Dedication Set 


Dedication ceremonies will be 
held at 1 p.m. Sunday at Crown- 
pomt for the new BIA — sub- 
agency office building. The 
ouilding, which replaces a struc- 
ture built in 1929 during the su- 
perintendency of S. F. Stacher, 
provides office space for scver 
brenches of the BIA. Some 80 
employes will occupy the build- 
ing. This will be an alternvon - 
long celebration. 


POSTAGE 
U. S. DEPARTME 


Av. Phuket 0. Licks 
Po Bye C70 


Bach “pa! * Auagies VIB 


On behalf of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Navajo Agency, the Gallup BI.A. Area Office 
and the Crownpoint, New Mexico Subagency 
you are cordially invited to attend the dedication 
of the new Crown point Subagency Office Building 
at Crownpoint, New Mexico 


at 2:00 o'clock P. M. 


Sunday, June Qist, 1964. 


Invitation to the Dedication of the new Crownpoint Su 


b-Agency Office Building 


Sunday, June 21, 1964. 


Dedication Ceremony 
hor 
New Crownpoint Subagency 
Office Building 


Sunday, June 21, 1964 


At 2:00 O'Clock 


Crownpoint, New Mexico 


Pee kaw Smee | 


Dedication Program of the new Crownpoint Sub-Agency Office Building 


June 21, 1964 


Herbert C. Stacher presenting an enlarged framed picture of his father, who founded 
Crownpoint and was the first Superintendent and Special Disbursing Officer. Sunday, 


June 21, 1964 at the dedication of the new Crownpoint Sub-agency Office Building. 
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Dedication of the new Crownpoint Sub-Agency Office Building on 


Sunday, June 21, 1964 


Rev. Connell Lynch giving the invocation at the dedication ceremony for the new 


Crownpoint Sub-Agency Office Building. 


Mr. Kent Fitzgerald, Sub-Agency Superintendent, delivering the welcome address at 


the formal outdoor dedication ceremony. 
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Mr. Glenn R. Landbloom, General Superintendent, delivering the dedication address 


at Crownpoint, New Mexico. June 21, 1964. 


Spectators at the formal outdoor dedication ceremony for the new Crownpoint Sub- 


Agency Office Building at Crownpoint, New Mexico. 
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IN REPLY REFER TO: 


UNITED STATES General Supt. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
NAVAJO AGENCY 
WINDow ROCK, ARIZONA 86515 


July 2, 1964 


Mr. Herbert C. Stacher 
P. O. Box 670 
Gallup, New Mexico 87301 


Dear Mr. Stacher: 


Thank you for your June 22 letter of commendation concerning the dedi- 
cation address which I gave at Crownpoint on June 21. 


We are all happy to have the new Administrative Building. I am sure 
it will greatly contribute to the efficiency and morale of the staff and 
be a pleasant place to conduct our business and further our relation- 
ships with the Navajo people. 


Your continuing personal interest and assistance with the historical 
aspects of the Crownpoint Subagency is appreciated. I am certain that 


Superintendent FitzGerald and his staff were glad to receive the portrait 


of your father. He is an important part of the history and progress 
of that area. 


Thank you again for your kind letter. 


Sincerely yours, 


General Superintendent 


Letter from the General Superintendent 


July 2, 1964 
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| was again invited to Crownpoint to attend the Dedication ceremonies and open house 
for the new Boarding School that had been built over the hill, east of the original plant. 
The event was scheduled to take place on Friday, November 22, 1963. | took Martin 
Felix Napa with me, who was one of the first Navajo boys to be enrolled among the first 
boys at the start of the school in 1912. He was the one | took with me to the Dalton Pass 
Chapter House. As we drove up to the front gate of the old plant, a man came by crying. 
| asked him what the trouble was and he said: “‘They shot him.” | asked: ‘‘Who?”’ He 
Said the president, and | asked, ‘‘The president of what?” He replied: ““The President 
of the United States.’’ We then drove over the hill to the new school plant and found 
many people milling about in a daze. There was some talk about calling off the planned 
dedication, but in consideration for the many invited guests that had traveled for some 
distance for the occassion, it was decided to have a very brief ceremony, which did take 
Place. After my talk, | distributed copies of a short history of Crownpoint which | had 
made after learning that the people there did not know how or when Crownpoint got 


Started. 
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Crownpoint Boarding School Postage and Revi/Paid 


Crownpoint, New Mexico U. S. Depatfngpt pene ovnmiuea 
Ps % RAL te 
3 8 
4 Py 


In. 


Mr. Herbert C. Stacher 
P. O. Box 670 
Gallup, New Mexico 


The children and employees of the 
Crownpoint Boarding School, 
Crownpoint, New Mexico 
cordially invite you to attend their Dedication Ceremonies 
and Open House on Friday, November 22, 1963 


Dedication at 2:00 P.M., School Gymnasium 
Open House to follow 


Dedication of the new Crownpoint Boarding School. 


Friday, November 22, 1963. 
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DEDICATIGN 


Some of the buildings of the new Crownpoint Boarding School dedicated on 


Friday, November 22, 1963. 
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Dedication of the new Crownpoint Boarding School 


Friday, November 22, 1963 
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THE NAVAJO NATION 


WINDOW ROCK, NAVAJO NATION (ARIZONA) 86515 


PETER MACDONALD 
CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 


FRANK E. PAUL 
VICE CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCIL 


05 October 1981 
Mr. Herbert S. Stacher 
1406 Elva Drive 
Gallup, New Mexico 87301 
Dear Mr. Stacher: 

Copies of your recently prepared booklets relating to Crownpoint, 
New Mexico have been received and are gratefully acknowledged. These 
booklets will all be placed in the Window Rock Public Library where 
they will be available for the benefit and enjoyment of everyone. 
Thank you for your efforts in preserving the valuable photographs 
and other items relating to this area's history and especially for 
presenting us with copies of your work. 

Sincerely, 


Rus £ MdarTna,s 


Russell P. Hartman, Curator 
Navajo Tribal Museum 

P.O. Box 308 

Window Rock, AZ. 86515 


Letter from The Navajo Nation 


October 5, 1981 
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IN REPLY REFER To: 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 4100 Supt's Office 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Navajo Area 
Eastern Navajo Agency 
P.O. Box 328 
Crownpoint, New Mexico 87313 


NOV 2 4 1982 


Mr. Herbert C. Stacher 
1406 Elva Drive 
Gallup, New Mexico 87301 


Dear Mr. Stacher: 


This is to advise you that we have received the following documents: 


Pictorial History of Crownpoint ; 

History of Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial 

Historical Writings of S.F. Stacher 

Serap book of original pictures taken by S.F. Stacher, the 
first Superintendent . 
Large framed picture of S.F. Stacher, founder of Crownpoint 


Ul Ww fo 


We a iate these documents and eventually when a permanent library 
and oboe is established these documents will be on display in the 
facilities. The documents are presently being utilized by eB au 
individuals and organizations like the various offices — -_ ne 
of Indian Affairs, Indian Health Service and the Navajo e, 
Bureau and Public Schools, the Navajo Chapters and so on. 


We appreciate the many deeds and accomplishments made by Mr. Stacher 
for the Eastern Navajo people. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lay $0 Pm 


Superintendent 
Eastern Navajo Agency 


Letter from Eastern Navajo Agency 


November 24, 1982 
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CROWNPOINT HIGH SCHOOL 


P.O. Drawer D 
Crownpoint, New Mexico 87313 


Dr. T.S. Turbyfill Mr. Jodie Wallace 
Principal Vice-Principal 
(505) 786-5664 (505) 786-5663 


February 14, 1986 


Herbert Stacher 
1406 Elva Drive 
Gallup, N. M. 87301 


Dear Mr. Stacher: 

I throughly enjoyed my recent visit with you in your home. At 
that time you agreed to be the guest speaker at Crownpoint High 
School honoring the founding of Crownpoint. This occasion will be in 
honor of your father who founded Crownpoint seventy-four years ago. 

A special assembly of the student body has been scheduled. 


Dr. Turbyfill, the Principal, has set the assembly for the 
morning of March 26, 1986. He has also suggested that the assembly 
begin at 10:30 a.m. 


Martin Link has stated he will pick you up at your house on 
the 26th of March and drive you to Crownpoint. 


We look forward to your visit to Crownpoint High School, and 
your account of the founding of Crownpoint by your father. 


Should you need to contact me about these arrangements, please 
call 1-786-5665 (business) or 1-786-5377 (home). 


Sincerely yours, ae 
a 
/ he 
L ta 


Charles R. Foster 


Letter from Crownpoint High School 


February 14, 1986 
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